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" that, if they should bore out our eyes to-day, yet we
would return to trade with them again to-morrrow, which
opinion has been begotten and nourished by a long con-
tinuance of the Levant Trade without intermission,
notwithstanding all affronts to Ambassadors, Consuls,
and merchants both at the Imperial Porte itself and at
further distance, and has been the ground of many in-
solences upon the Nation to the dishonour of the State
itself." This suggestion, however, was no more acted
upon than a similar advice given by the Levant Company
itself twenty-four years before,1 and the Turks were
allowed to nurse their opinion that an Englishman's pride
lay in his purse.

*****

There are two sides to every quarrel.

It may sound strange at the present day, but in the
seventeenth century the Grand Signor had frequent
occasion to complain of the ravages committed on his
seas and shores by English pirates. The grievance was
of old standing. So far back as 1581 Elizabeth had to
write to the Sultan promising redress for the outrages in
the Levant of one Peter Baker of Radcliffe.2 The evil
grew worse towards the close of the Queen's reign, when
old age, mental worries, and physical infirmities conspired
to weaken her grasp on the helm. Then the Mediter-
ranean began to swarm with English corsairs who de-

1 Charles I was then recommended to instruct his ambassador,
Sir Peter Wyche, to tell the Sultan that, unless? redress for our
numerous grievances " may be forthwith had, and his Majesty's
subjects enjoy the benefit of the Emperor's Capitulations, . . .
his Majesty shall be enforced to command his ambassador from
his residence there and his subjects the Merchants to withdraw
their estates out of that country where they are liable to so great
injustice and oppression and wholly desert the trade/' See the
" Heads to be presented to Mr. Secretary Coke, etc." already cited.
. * Hakluyt, v 189.